IN HELL

tomorrow. I don't care a damn about these ladies from the Comedie
Frangaise. I can't attend to anybody on any pretext whatever."

But someone whispered in his ear.

"Oh, this is absolutely the last straw!*' moaned Germain,, wringing
his hands.

And he rushed to meet Simon Lachaume, saying: "My dear Minister,
what an honour, what a pleasure! Madame Merlier, Madame Merlier,
see that room is made for the Minister in the front row at once, next
to Mama..."

"No, no, certainly not," said Lachaume, determined not to go into
the big salon. "I've only got a minute to spare and I don't want to
disturb anyone."

Simon was as angry at being there as was Germain to see the Minister
appear at such an inconvenient moment.

"As if accompanying my mistress to a dressmaker's were not ridicu-
lous enough in itself," thought Simon. "She would have to choose a
day on which the collection's being shown and with all these journal-
ists here. It'll look well in the papers tomorrow."

While Sylvaine went to try on, he said in an endeavour to make his
presence appear not altogether absurd: "I've been wanting to visit a
great dressmaker's establishment for a long time. So I've taken the
opportunity of a free moment and the fact that Mademoiselle Dual
was coming here. So, my dear fellow, will you show me round your
establishment and explain things to me?"

Marcel Germain felt faint. Or rather, he would have liked to faint
in reality; it would have been an excuse. But he had to do as he was
asked.

"Where are your offices? Where do your designers work? How
many employees have you?" Lachaume asked.

By a sort of professional reflex he had adopted the manner of an
official visit and the tone of voice proper to the opening of a public
building.

Germain, listening vainly for some echo of applause from the big
salon, opened doors and gave brief explanations.

"And your workrooms? How many workers have you in each? And
what are those?" he asked, pointing to fifty lay figures, covered in
ticking, that stood crowded together at the end of a passage,

"They are lay figures made to the personal measurements of my
principal customers," Germain replied. "With these I can make my
customers' dresses, even if they have no time to try on or happen to be
abroad."

"How very odd they look!" said Simon going up to them.

On each lay figure's stomach a ticket was sewn bearing the customer's
name in indelible pencil. Simon read: "Duchesse de Valleroy, Lady
Goxram, Madame Boitel, Sefiora Davilar, Madame Bonnefoy. Here,
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